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1969  School  Calendar 


JANUARY 

5  Sunday   Students  return 

6  Monday    Classes  resume 

18  Saturday    Boy  Scouts 

Toboggan  Outing  at  Sun  Mountain 

19  Sunday    Boy  Scouts  return 

22  Wednesday    Semester  exams 

23  Thursday    Semester  exams 

24  Friday    Semester  exams 

End  of  Second  Nine  Weeks 
3  i  Friday    Primary  Party 

FEBRUARY 

5  Wednesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  P.M. 

14  Friday    Primary  Party 

28  Friday    Gallaudet  Day 

Program,  3:00  P.M. 

MARCH 

5  Wed  nesday    Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  P.M. 

13  Thursday    Gallaudet  College 

Entrance  Exams 

14  Friday   Gallaudet  College 

Entrance  Exams 


21,  22  Friday,  Saturday    Annual 

Play,  at  College  of  Great  Falls,  by 
Dept.  of  Visually  Handicapped 

22  Saturday    Boy  Scouts 

Klondike  Derby 
28  Friday    End  of  Third  Nine  Weeks 

APRIL 

3  Thursday    Travel  Home  for 

Easter 

7  Monday    Students  Return 

8  Tuesday   Classes  resume 

14  to  18  Monday  through  Friday   

Achievement  tests 
25  Friday   Arbor  Day 

MAY 

7  Wednesday      Parents-Teachers- 

Houseparents  Assn.  Meeting,  8:00  P.M. 

23  Friday    Primary  Picnic 

30  Friday    Holiday,  No  Classes 

JUNE 

3  Tuesday    Final  exams 

4  Wednesday    Final  exams 

5  Thursday    Final  exams 

6  Friday    Students  dismissed 

for  summer 


Boy  Scouts  will  meet  every  Wednesday  at 
8:00  p.m.  except  Wednesdays  on  which  there 
is  a  scheduled  P.T.H.A.  meeting. 

Girl  Scouts  will  meet  on  the  first  and  third 
Tuesdays  at  8:00  p.m. 


Student  Council,  Dept.  of  Visually  Handi- 
capped, meets  alternate  Wednesdays  at  7:00 

p.m. 
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Self  Reliance 


By  Pf)/7/p  Vedovoffi 


Principal,  Department 


LIKE  THIS  —  Living  skills  instructor  Mrs.  Charles 
Marriott  imports  a  few  words  of  wisdom  to  one 
of  our  novice  cooks.  Staff  photo. 


GUILTY  !  !  !  —  Student  discipline  board  members 
prepare  to  sentence  a  guilty  offender.  Staff 
photo. 


for  Visually  Impaired 

IVT  ORDER  TO  foster  independence  in  our 
i-'-^  visually  impaired  students,  the  adminis- 
tration and  faculty  have  enacted  several 
innovative  programs  which  require  student 
initiative  and  responsibility. 

One  example  is  a  living  skills  project  de- 
veloped by  Mrs.  Charles  Marriott,  our  girls' 
home  economics  instructor.  Initially,  the  girls 
learn  cooking  and  cleaning  in  a  formal  class- 
room setting.  When  they  attain  proficiency 
in  performing  these  basic  techniques,  the 
girls  are  then  individually  placed  in  the 
homes  of  our  teachers  or  other  school  per- 
sonnel. Here,  under  supervision  of  the  home- 
maker,  the  girls  apply  their  previously  learned 
skills  by  preparing  and  serving  a  complete 
meal.  For  a  culminating  activity  students  are 
placed  in  the  homes  of  persons  who  have  no 
prior  experience  with  the  visually  impaired. 
Again  the  girls  prepare  and  serve  complete 
meals.  The  persons  selected  to  assist  us  are 
carefully  screened  and  then  given  a  thorough 
orientation  before  the  students  are  placed  in 
their  homes.  This  project,  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding valuable  homemaking  experience  and 
promoting  self-sufficiency,  also  affords  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  demonstrating  the 
capabilities  of  visually  impaired  persons  to 
the  public. 

Student  government  and  extra  curricular 
activities  are  other  areas  where  experimental 
programs  are  being  conducted.  Minor  disci- 
plinary infractions  in  school  or  dormitory  are 
handled  by  an  elected  student  board. 

Operating  within  written  guidelines  set  by 
the  administration  and  discussed  with  and 
approved  by  the  student  council,  the  board 
hears  cases  referred  by  teachers,  dormitory 
personnel,  extra-curricular  activities  supervi- 
sors or  study  hall  monitors.  Accused  persons 
may  plead  guilty  or  not  guilty  and  may  bring 
witnesses  in  their  behalf.  After  weighing  tes- 
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timony  the  three-member  board  reaches  a 
verdict.  If  "guilty"  is  the  verdict,  an  appro- 
priate "sentence"  is  prescribed.  All  actions 
taken  by  the  board  are  subject  to  appeal,  or 
in  rare  cases,  faculty  intervention. 

Evening  study  halls  are  no  longer  proc- 
tored  by  faculty  members  but  by  volunteer 
student  monitors.  No  student  is  on  duty  more 
than  one  evening  per  week. 

Responsibility  for  extra-curricular  activi- 
ties has  been  delegated  to  a  student  commit- 
tee. Committee  members  meet  weekly  with 
their  sponsor,  Miss  Joyce  Jones,  to  plan 
events  for  the  coming  week-end.  Students 
choose  the  activities,  arrange  for  tickets, 
transportation,  refreshments,  etc. 

A  four-member  student  council  has  been 
elected  by  the  student  body.  This  council 
serves  as  liaison  between  students  and 
faculty.  The  council  meets  first  of  all  with  the 
remainder  of  the  students  to  hear  various 
ideas,  opinions  and  grievances  concerning 
school  and  dormitory  life.  The  council  then 
meets  with  the  principal  to  make  known 
pupils'  viewpoints  and  suggestions.  In  turn 
the  principal  keeps  the  council  abreast  of 
administration  policies  and  invites  comment 


WHERE  TO  ?  ?  ?  -  Members  of  the  extra-curri- 
cular activities  planning  committee,  Debby 
Bennett,  Mike  Woodring,  Mike  Graham  and 
Gordon  Jacobson,  ponder  this  question  with 
advisor,  Joyce  Jones.  Staff  photo. 


and  suggestion.  Thus  an  open  line  of  com- 
munication exists  between  students  and 
faculty. 

Although  most  of  the  programs  discussed 
here  are  being  conducted  on  an  experimental 
basis,  we're  optimistic  that  many  will  become 
permanent  fixtures  and  will  assist  the  stu- 
dents in  learning  valuable  lessons — lessons 
in  self-reliance. 


Blind  Students  Join  American 
Junior  Blind  Bowlers  League 

The  students  from  the  Department  for  the 
Visually  Impaired  have  entered  into  competi- 
tion with  eight  other  schools  across  the 
nation  for  top  honors  in  a  bowling  league 
through  mail  correspondence.  The  Alabama 
School  is  currently  in  first  place  with  a  15 
and  0  record,  Oklahoma  follows  with  a  12  and 
3  standing. 

Two  of  Montana's  team  members  have 
been  awarded  their  150-game  patches.  They 
are  Duane  Schafer  and  Martin  LeDeau  who 
are  both  partially  sighted. 

Each  team  consists  of  5  members,  two  of 
whom  are  totally  blind  individuals  while  the 
other  three  players  are  partially  sighted. 
Each  week  they  bowl  two  games  and  add  the 
total  for  the  3rd  game.  The  results  are  then 
sent  to  the  opposing  team  and  to  the  league 
secretary. 

Braille  Monitor  to 
Go  on  Records 

The  Braille  Monitor,  official  publication  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind,  will  soon 
be  available  in  recorded  form,  according  to 
Kenneth  Jernigan,  NFB  president.  Plans  to 
conduct  "an  experimental  run  of  putting  the 
Monitor  on  Talking  Book"  were  revealed  in  a 
letter  to  state  and  local  chapter  presidents  in 
which  Jernigan  said  that  strong  sentiment 
favoring  the  idea  had  been  expressed  at  state 
conventions  he  attended  recently. 

At  present  the  monthly  magazine  has  a  cir- 
culation of  more  than  2,000  issues  in  braille, 
2,500  in  ink  print  and  about  250  on  tape.  The 
initial  order  for  the  Talking  Book  edition  will 
be  "something  over  1,000,"  Jernigan  said. 
Fifteen  of  these  will  be  placed  in  each  of  the 
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38  regional  libraries,  two  will  go  to  each  state 
and  local  president  and  approximately  100 
will  be  kept  at  Federation  headquarters,  2652 
Shasta  Road,  Berkeley,  California  94708,  to 
be  distributed  on  request.  Blind  persons  inter- 
ested in  receiving  the  recorded  edition  are 
asked  to  send  their  requests  to  the  Berkeley 
office. 

The  Federation  is  "going  full  blast  on  this 
effort"  and  hopes  to  send  the  Talking  Book 
Monitor  to  every  blind  person  in  the  nation 
who  wants  it,  according  to  Jernigan.  The 
recorded  edition  will  become  permanent  "if 
the  demand  justifies  it  and  if  the  cash  holds 
out,"  he  said.— LISTEN,  Vol.  XX,  No.  4,  Dec. 
1968. 


Classroom  Chatter 


o  from  the  Department  for  the  Blind  fl 

0:^o<      >r><       >r><  •>n<  ^n:  >r>r-^J 

INTERMEDIATE 

In  science  we  were  studying  electric  cur- 
rents and  circuits.  We  did  an  experiment  with 
the  dry  cell.  We  used  two  dry  cells  and  con- 
nected them  to  the  flashlight  bulb.  When  we 
had  a  complete  circuit  with  the  wires  going 
from  negative  to  positive  our  bulb  would 
light.  We  tried  putting  the  positive  to  positive 
and  our  bulb  did  not  work.  It  was  fun. 

— Arnold  Bernhart 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  Feb.  12th,  in 
Kentucky.  He  was  taught  honesty,  kindness 
and  truthfulness  by  his  mother.  Abe  never 
forgot  this  and  was  known  as  Honest  Abe. 

— Chuck  Laib 

After  our  unit  on  Japan  we  had  a  tea 
party.  Mrs.  Stafne  gave  us  some  crackers 
made  from  soybeans  like  they  have  in  Japan. 
We  also  had  tea. 

We  discussed  the  chopsticks  and  each  had 
a  pair  to  keep  that  were  from  Japan.  We 
could  not  use  our  chopsticks  very  well.  I 
think  we  will  have  to  practice  awhile. 

— Vicki  Burgett 

We  have  a  Valentine  box  in  our  room.  We 
will  open  it  and  each  get  our  Valentines  Fri- 
day afternoon.  We  are  anxious  to  get  our 


Valentines.  Friday  evening  we  are  having  a 
Valentine  party  in  the  gym. 

— Margy  Bond 

After  the  study  of  Japan  we  had  a  movie 
film  "Taro,"  about  a  boy  that  lives  in  Japan. 
We  saw  and  heard  many  things  we  talked 
about  in  social  studies,  like  chopsticks,  rice 
and  tea. 

— Tammy  Eshleman 

The  Traveling  Cooks 

Meeting  new  people  and  sharing  their  food 
is  an  exciting  experience. 

Because  of  limited  time  and  cooking  space 
the  home  ec.  girls  of  the  Department  for 
the  Blind  carry  their  class  overtime  after 
school  and  on  weekends. 

Mrs.  Marriott,  our  home  ec.  teacher,  influ- 
enced us  with  her  idea  about  two  months 
ago  by  taking  us  over  to  her  apartment  to 
clean  and  cook.  This  was  a  new  experience 
for  her  and  for  us,  but  it  was  fun  and  we 
learned  many  things  we  hadn't  known  before. 

After  gaining  confidence  in  doing  things 
for  her,  we  expanded  our  home-visiting  to 
individual  teacher's  homes.  On  Monday  after- 
noons we  alternated  between  Mrs.  Wolf's  and 
Mrs.  McDowell's;  the  class  being  divided  into 
two  groups.  On  other  days  individual  stu- 
dents visited  any  teacher  who  asked  for  them 
and  then,  v«/ith  some  help,  would  prepare  a 
meal  for  that  teacher  and  her  family. 

As  we  learned  more  skills,  we  took  the 
biggest  step  of  all.  This  was  to  visit  friends 
of  Mrs.  Marriott  whom  we  did  not  know.  This 
was  sort  of  a  challenge  but  it  was  very  thrill- 
ing, too,  and  a  wonderful  way  to  make  new 
friends. 

We  plan  to  do  this  the  rest  of  the  year  and 
as  we  go  along,  we  learn  more  skills,  and 
ways  to  improve  our  cooking  and  cleaning. 
All  of  these  skills  will  be  very  useful  in  years 
to  come. 

— Judy  Enseleit 

A  Visit  With  Abraham  Lincoln 

Mother  and  I  took  a  trip  to  the  state  of 
Illinois  which  was  something  I  had  wanted 
to  do  for  a  long  time.  We  arrived  in  Spring- 
field late  in  the  afternoon.  Mother  was  tired 
and  wanted  to  go  to  bed,  but  I  was  too 
excited  to  go  to  sleep.  I  wouldn't  give  her 

Continued  on  Page  Four 
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any  peace  until  we  went  and  saw  President 
Lincoln's  home  on  the  corner  of  Eighth  and 
Jackson  Streets.  The  house  is  surrounded 
by  a  small  brown,  wooden  fence.  Inside  the 
fence  were  a  small  lawn  and  flower  beds.  We 
followed  a  cobblestone  path  which  leads  up 
to  the  front  door. 

Inside,  we  saw  the  living  room  and  kitchen. 
Some  of  the  furniture,  including  the  hatrack 
and  desk,  belonged  to  Lincoln.  His  glasses 
were  still  on  the  desk. 

We  ascended  the  original  stairway  and  saw 
Lincoln's  bedroom,  and  also  the  bedroom 
shared  by  his  sons,  Willie  and  Tad,  and  the 
bedroom  of  Robert,  his  oldest  son.  Outside 
in  the  backyard,  we  saw  the  outhouse  used 
by  President  Lincoln. 

There  were  many  things  I  could  not  see, 
and  I  was  glad  Mother  was  there  to  tell  me 
about  them. 

We  went  to  see  where  Lincoln  gave  his 
farewell  address  at  the  Springfield  Depot.  I 
bought  a  copy  of  the  train  tickets  used  by 
people  who  were  traveling  on  the  same  train 
with  Lincoln.  We  then  visited  the  Lincoln 
Tomb  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery.  All  of  the  Lin- 
coln family  is  there  except  Robert  who  is  in 
Arlington  National  Cemetery.  I  had  a  very 
nice  visit  with  Abraham  Lincoln's  memories. 

— Maureen  Wildin 

Our  Performance 

We  went  to  Helena  on  Thursday,  Jan.  28, 
to  put  on  a  short  program  for  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  told  about  my  shop  pro- 
ject with  the  others  in  my  woodworking  class. 

Our  trip  started  at  8:30  in  the  morning.  We 
got  there  about  11  o'clock,  and  had  lunch 
from  11:30  to  12:30. 

We  reached  the  capitol  building  at  1 
o'clock.  From  there  we  toured  a  part  of  the 
building,  and  saw  the  legislature.  We  then 
returned  to  the  bus  and  to  Great  Falls. 

— Duane  Schafer 

Our  Trip  to  Helena 

On  January  28,  a  group  of  us  from  the  De- 
partment for  the  Blind  went  to  Helena.  We  left 
on  the  bus  at  eight-thirty  and  we  got  there  at 
noon  for  lunch.  At  one-thirty  we  went  to  sing 
for  the  legislature. 


During  the  program  we  put  on  for  the  leg- 
islature, some  of  the  boys  who  were  in  shop 
showed  their  projects. 

When  the  program  was  finished,  a  guide 
took  us  in  to  the  legislature  and  he  showed 
us  the  Supreme  Court  chambers  and 
explained  how  many  of  the  bills  were  passed 
and  where  the  governor  sits. 

After  the  guided  tour  was  over,  we  got  on 
the  bus  at  3  p.m.  and  got  back  at  six-thirty. 

— Jeffrey  Hutton 


Judy  Enseleit  Is  Chosen 
As  the  Snow  Festival  Queen 


HER  MAJESTY— Snow  Queen  Judy  Enseleit  and 
her  court,  princesses  Anita  Nelson  and  Joy 
Goodover  reign  over  our  Snow  Festival.  Staff 
photo. 

Eighth  grader  Judy  Enseleit  was  selected 
to  reign  over  the  first  annual  Snow  Festival 
and  talent  show.  She  was  selected  by  the 
student  body  from  a  field  of  six  candidates. 
Rounding  out  the  queen's  court  were  prin- 
cesses Joy  Goodover  and  Anita  Nelson. 

Prior  to  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  the 
students  from  the  Department  for  the  Visually 
Impaired  presented  a  talent  revue  ably 
emceed  by  senior  Jim  Aldrich. 

Dancing  and  refreshments  rounded  off  this 
highly  successful  mid-winter  social  affair. 
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ONE  AND  A  TWO-Accor- 
dionist  Beth  Daniel  makes 
her  contribution  to  the  tal- 
ent show.  Staff  photo. 


Parents  of  Deaf  Children 
Convene  in  Berkeley 

The  convention  of  the  American  Instructors 
of  the  Deaf  Parental  Organization  will  be  held 
at  the  California  School  for  the  Deaf,  Berke- 
ley, California,  June  20-22,  1969,  according 
to  Roy  K.  Holcomb,  chairman  of  CAID  Parent 
Organization. 

The  convention  will  open  Friday  afternoon, 
June  20,  with  registration  and  refreshments. 
Greetings  from  local  and  state  parent  leaders 
will  be  given  Friday  evening  at  the  first  busi- 
ness meeting. 

Saturday  morning,  June  21,  registration 
and  refreshments  are  slated  again.  Dr.  Hugo 
Schunhoff,  superintendent  of  the  California 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  Berkeley,  and  Dr.  Mar- 
vin Clatterbuck,  president.  Convention  of 
American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  will  give 
welcoming  addresses.  The  morning's  guest 
speakers  will  be  Dr.  Ray  Jones,  project  direc- 
tor of  Leadership  Training  in  the  Area  of  the 
Deaf,  San  Fernando  Valley  State  College,  and 
Dr.  Hilde  Schlesinger,  M.D.,  Langley  Porter 
Neuropsychiatric  Institute,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

Saturday  afternoon.  Dr.  Robert  Frisinia, 
vice  president.  National  Technical  Institute 
for  the  Deaf,  Rochester,  New  York,  will  give 
the  keynote  address. 

Dr.  Boyce  Williams,  chief,  Communication 
Disorder  Branch,  Washington,  D.C.,  will  be 
the  banquet  speaker,  Saturday  evening. 
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The  final  session  of  the  convention  will  be 
Sunday  morning,  June  22,  with  introduction 
of  special  guests.  Dr.  E.  C.  Merrill,  new  presi- 
dent of  Gallaudet  College,  will  be  introduced 
at  the  convention.  Nanette  Fabray,  the  tele- 
vision actress,  will  make  every  attempt  to 
make  a  brief  appearance  at  the  convention. 

Membership  dues  are  $2  per  family  and 
$1  for  associate  members  annually.  Associate 
members  are  people  who  are  not  parents  of 
deaf  children.  Parent  organizations  member- 
ship is  $15.  The  latter  includes  a  subscription 
to  the  American  Annals.  Membership  may  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Jim  Little,  superintendent,  New 
Mexico  School  for  the  Deaf,  1060  Cerrillos 
Road,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

According  to  Roy  Holcomb,  the  first  fifty 
out-of-state  parents  staying  for  the  entire 
convention  may  stay  at  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  in  Berkeley  at  a  very  nominal  fee  during 
the  convention.  Holcomb  recommends  mak- 
ing reservations  early  to  the  school  so  as  to 
be  included  in  the  first  fifty. 

For  further  information,  write  to  Roy  K, 
Holcomb,  chairman,  CAID  Parent  Organiza- 
tion, 14712  Del  Amo  Avenue,  Apt.  C,  Santa 
Ana,  California  92705. 


OUT  OF  THE  HALLS  OF  VALHALLAI-Above  is 
the  prize  winning  ice  sculpture  of  a  Norseman's 
helmet.  The  sculptors  were  Dick  Stokes,  Darcie 
LeMieux  and  Gail  Pace.  Mr.  MacArthur's  and 
Mrs.  Olson's  classes  were  studying  Norway.  A 
contest  was  sponsored  with  a  trip  to  the  soda 
parlor  as  the  prize.  Staff  photo. 
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BEAUTIES  ARE  MADE,  NOT  BORN— In  the  first  photo  above  are  Gina  Evans  (left) 
and  Tammy  Eshleman  (right)  with  their  respective  beauticians  Patty  Vandeberg  and 
Sherry  Schlimgem.  in  the  other  photo  is  Vicki  Burgett  with  Lynn  Kaste.  The  Great 
Falls  cosmetologists  visited  the  little  girls  during  the  National  Beauty  Salon  Week  and 
gave  each  girl  a  new  hair  style.  The  event  has  become  an  annual  affair  with  the  beauti- 
cians and  is  very  exciting  one  for  the  little  beauties.  Staff  photo. 
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THE  PERFORMERS— Those  who  were  in  the  group 
going  to  Helena  from  the  Department  for  Hear- 
ing Handicapped  are:  (Front  row,  left  to  right) 
Laurie  Mullins,  Gail  Pace,  Howard  Hammel, 
Brenda  LeMieux,  Dick  Stokes;  (Back  row,  left  to 
right)  Oscar  Kinzel,  Semelee  Lake,  Mrs.  Olson, 
Rita  Lux,  Mr.  MacArthur,  Joe  Manzer,  Darcie 
LeMieux,  and  Tina  Braden.  Not  included  in  the 
photo  are  Donna  Christenson  and  Donald  Fink. 
Staff  photo. 


TAP,  TAP,  TAP!— The  participants  in  the  Mexican 
Hat  Dance  who  gave  a  performance  for  the 
members  of  the  Montana  State  Legislature  are: 
(Clockwise,  starting  at  12  o'clock)  Mr.  MacArthur 
with  tamberine,  Dick  Stokes,  Gail  Pace,  Howard 
Hammel  and  Brenda  LeMieux.  Staff  photo. 
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Of  Language,  Speech, 
Speech  Reading, 

Manual  Communication 

By  Lawrence  Newman 

Teacher,  ScJiooI  for  the  Deaf,  Riverside,  California 


Manual  communication,  that  is,  fingerspell- 
ing  and  signs,  has  never  in  educational  cir- 
cles been  given  the  place  of  respect  and 
importance  that  it  deserves.  The  stand  taken 
in  favor  of  it  has  often  been  apologetic  and 
defensive.  The  vilification  heaped  against  it, 
the  fact  that  it  has  been  made  a  scapegoat 
for  many  of  our  educational  ills,  have  been 
allowed  to  continue  with  little  effective  oppo- 
sition. 

The  rationale  for  the  arguments  against 
manual  communication  can  be  narrowed 
down  to  two  major  premises:  (1)  It  will  hurt 
the  acquisition  of  good  English  and  (2)  it  will 
hurt  the  development  of  speech  and  lipread- 
ing  skills. 

The  first  premise,  because  there  is  not  one 
iota  of  proof,  is  based  more  on  a  figment  of 
the  imagination  than  on  fact.  How  can  judg- 
ment be  rendered  against  something  that  has 
never  been  fully  and  formally  accepted  and 
given  a  fair  trial  by  authorities  in  the  field  of 
education?  Those  who  fall  into  the  anti- 
manual  communication  syndrome  can  usually 
be  characterized  as  having  little  or  no  under- 
standing of  the  potential,  the  flexibility  and 
the  versatility  of  manual  communication.  It  is 
the  union  and  totality  of  methods — speech, 
fingerspelling,  signs — and  not  their  parts  that 
can  serve  as  a  powerful  tool  of  communica- 
tion in  the  classroom  and  make  possible  cor- 
rect grammatical  usage.  Deaf  students  are 
individuals  with  different  levels  of  maturity, 
mental  acumen  and  different  stages  of  readi- 
ness. These  aspects  of  human  nature  should 
control  the  interplay  of  fingerspelling  and 
signs  and  the  degree  to  which  either  is  used 
with,  of  course,  the  simultaneous  utilization 
of  speech. 

The  potential  and  flexibility  of  the  language 
of  signs  has  seldom  been  more  graphically 
illustrated  than  by  David  Anthony  and  his  lan- 
guage of  signs  classes  in  Anaheim,  Califor- 


nia. In  actual  usage  were  a  different  sign  for 
such  a  group  of  words  as:  denture,  dental, 
dentist;  for  past  tenses,  for  "ing"  endings, 
for  such  verbs  as  was,  is,  are.  There  have 
been  others  experimenting  with  the  language 
of  signs  so  that  it  will  follow  the  footpaths  of 
proper  English  usage  but  the  trouble  is  that 
the  efforts  have  been  isolated  rather  than 
concerted  and  coordinated.  Again  and  again 
detractors  of  the  language  of  signs  forget 
that  the  eyes  follow  spoken  speech  with 
signs  coming  within  the  peripheral  vision  of 
the  deaf.  This  spoken  speech  has  correct 
grammatical  structure.  The  combination  of 
manual  communication  and  speech  results 
in  less  strain  for  the  eyes  of  the  deaf  and 
less  emotional  tension. 

In  the  development  of  vocabulary,  take  the 
word  "crash."  How  dull  it  must  sound  when 
one  hearing  person  tells  another  that  two 
automobiles  crashed  into  each  other.  The 
language  of  signs  could  help  show  a  crunch- 
ing effect  with  fenders  flying,  the  shattering 
and  splattering  of  glass — vroooom!  With  the 
hands  acting  as  such  a  powerful,  active,  live 
visual  aid  the  deaf  student  surely  will  have  a 
difficult  time  forgetting  the  word  "crash." 
Vocabulary  leads  to  sentences  and  sentences 
to  language  flow.  When  a  teacher  uses  his 
hands  to  tell  a  student  we  say  "How  many 
parts"  and  not  "How  much  parts"  he  or  she 
is  using  the  natural  language  of  the  deaf, 
manual  communication,  to  teach  English  with 
three  dimensional  power.  When  students  can 
express  themselves  in  a  medium  that  is  com- 
fortable and  adequately  meets  their  needs,  an 
atmosphere  is  created  where  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  stimulate  their  minds,  and  other 
aspects  of  their  development  as  human 
beings. 

Like  their  hearing  counterparts,  deaf  chil- 
dren are  enraptured  by  storytelling  but  how 
many  of  them  have  had  the  chance  to  "lis- 
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ten"  to  one?  Manual  communication  can  help 
dramatize  stories  as  no  other  medium  can 
and  this  in  turn  could  whet  the  appetites  of 
deaf  children  and  lead  them  on  to  reading 
where  lies  the  greatest  single  factor  in  their 
potential  mental  development  and  language 
flow.  The  need  for  reading  is  far  more  acute 
with  the  deaf  than  with  any  other  group  of 
people  with  the  exception  of  the  deaf-blind 
but,  unfortunately,  so  few  of  the  deaf  can  be 
considered  readers. 

It  is  understandable  the  way  those  involved 
in  the  education  of  the  deaf  become  overly 
concerned  in  regard  to  the  second  promise, 
in  regard  to  having  the  deaf  talk  and  lipread. 
The  feeling  is  strong  that  the  deaf  would  not 
be  far  removed  from  the  mainstream  of  so- 
ciety if  they  could  approximate  the  communi- 
cation media  employed  by  those  who  can 
hear.  To  bring  this  about  the  environment 
must  be  strictly  oral,  they  reason,  otherwise 
success  cannot  be  achieved.  Under  observa- 
tion and  research  this  line  of  reasoning  will 
not  hold  water.  First,  in  a  strictly  oral  environ- 
ment the  individuality  of  the  deaf  in  a  demo- 
cratic society  is  not  acknowledged.  There  is 
a  presupposition  that  all — the  slow-learners, 
the  multiply  handicapped,  those  with  defec- 
tive vision — have  equal  skill  and  an  aptitude 
for  one  method  of  communication.  The  deaf 
are  made  to  toe  the  line  under  the  strictures 
of  one  method,  otherwise  things  are  made 
unpleasant  for  them.  Any  business  enterprise 
would  fail  if  there  were  no  cost  analysis  to 
determine  the  success  of  the  endeavor.  At 
schools  where  a  strict  oral  policy  is  followed 
can  it  honestly  be  said  or  proved  that  their 
graduates  have  functional  speech  and  lip- 
reading  abilities?  Can  it  truly  be  said  and 
proved  that  their  skills  are  superior  to  those 
graduates  of  schools  where  such  strictness  is 
not  observed?  Before  any  claims  are  made, 
have  students  been  screened  for  age  of  onset 
of  deafness,  residual  hearing,  post  or  pre- 
lingual  deafness  and  so  on?  Is  it  realized  that 
the  speech  the  teachers  and  parents  under- 
stand is  seldom  understood  by  the  public. 
In  other  words,  when  it  is  said  that  he  or  she 
has  good  speech  the  meaning  is  good  speech 
for  a  deaf  person.  Is  it  not  significant  that  with 
what  little  research  already  undertaken  it  has 
been  shown  that  deaf  children  of  deaf  par- 
ents (where  the  language  of  signs  is  a  nat- 
ural part  of  communication)  have  as  good 
speech  and  lipreading  abilities  as  deaf  chil- 


dren of  hearing  parents? 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  priorities. 
Surely,  our  primary  concern  should  be  with 
what  a  person  has  to  say  rather  than  with  how 
he  says  it.  To  develop  speech  and  lipreading 
abilities  there  must  be  sessions  of  imitation 
and  repetition  which  are  more  conducive  to 
mental  stagnation  than  to  mental  develop- 
ment. Has  not  the  cart  been  put  before  the 
horse  by  the  insistence  on  speech  first  in- 
stead of  language?  Given  a  feel  for  language 
would  not  a  deaf  person  eventually  want  to 
find  different  outlets  for  thoughts  and  feelings 
welling  up  inside?  In  fact,  would  there  not  be 
a  readiness  for  speech  and  lipreading  after 
language  has  been  given  a  chance  to  sprout 
some  roots? 

Does  this  imply  that  since  teaching  speech 
and  lipreading  usurps  too  much  time  we 
should  do  away  with  them?  Not  at  all.  What 
is  needed  is  a  new  approach.  We  must  stop 
thinking  in  terms  of  a  dichotomy  between  the 
oral  and  the  manual  methods  because  they 
can  be  made  to  work  together  for  the  benefit 
of  the  deaf.  Have  we  not  overlooked  the  fact 
that  manual  communication,  if  accepted  and 
utilized  early  enough,  could  serve  as  a  pow- 
erful tool  to  foster  speech  and  lipreading 
skills?  It  could  be  instrumental  in  giving  a 
deaf  child  a  larger  vocabulary  and  the  larger 
the  vocabulary  the  greater  the  chance  to 
recognize  words  on  the  lips.  Would  not  a 
teacher  who  forms  his  fingers  the  letter  "k" 
and  tells  a  child  this  is  how  you  begin  to  say 
the  word  "cow"  be  a  more  effective  speech 
teacher?  Would  not  a  teacher  who  uses  his 
hands  to  say  "O'  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem" 
motivate  children  who  now  know  exactly 
what  is  wanted  to  follow  her  and  use  their 
voices  in  singing?  Not  only  is  there  an  aura  of 
relaxation  when  a  flexible  method  of  commu- 
nication is  allowed  but  such  topics  as  the 
importance  of  speech,  inflection,  breath  con- 
trol could  be  freely  discussed  with  less 
vagueness  or  ambiguity. 

A  glance  at  a  list  of  research  papers  on 
the  deaf  will  show  topics  predominately  con- 
cerned with  speech  and  auditory  aspects  of 
deafness.  What  is  needed  are  experiments 
and  research  to  show  the  potential  far-reach- 
ing role  manual  communication,  when  util- 
ized properly,  can  play  in  the  development  of 
language,  speech  and  lipreading  skills  for  the 
majority  of  the  deaf.— The  DEAF  AMERICAN, 
December,  1968,  Issue. 
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The  sun  is  shining. 
It  is  cold. 

Flarin  pulled  his  tooth. 

— Vicki  Harrington 

The  sun  is  shining. 

It  is  cold. 

We  have  snow. 

Flarin  pulled  his  tooth. 

We  did  not  go  to  gym  yesterday. 

—Bobby  Stiller 

It  is  not  cold. 
It  is  cool. 
It  is  winter. 

The  snow  is  not  pretty. 
The  sun  is  shining. 
Brad  was  sick.  I  was  sorry. 
Brad  has  a  slinky. 

Brad  watched  a  snowmobile  race  last  Sun- 
day. 

I  have  a  pink  paper  honeycombed  dragon. 
Flarin  pulled  his  tooth  last  Monday. 

— Steven  Yackley 

The  snow  is  deep. 
It  is  cold. 
I  have  a  slinky. 
I  watched  a  snowmobile  race. 
Flarin  pulled  his  tooth. 
Vicki  has  a  bracelet. 
I  was  sick. 
Steven  H.  is  sick. 
Mother  made  a  cake. 
Steven  Y.  has  a  pink  paper  honeycombed 
dragon. 

We  will  make  a  Valentine  box. 

— Brad  Davis 

It  is  cool. 
The  snow  is  deep. 
The  sun  is  not  shining. 
It  is  not  thawing. 

Brad  was  sick  last  Monday.  He  got  a 
slinky. 

I  pulled  my  tooth  last  Monday. 


Steven  Y.  has  a  pink  paper  honeycombed 
dragon. 

Brad  watched  a  snowmobile  race  last 
Sunday. 

We  will  write  letters  Wednesday. 

— Flarin  Big  Lake 

It  is  partly  cloudy. 
It  is  cool. 

The  sun  is  shining. 

The  snow  is  thawing. 

We  had  a  party  last  Friday  night. 

Brad  has  a  new  slinky. 

Mrs.  Meier  did  not  come  to  school.  We  did 
not  go  to  gym  yesterday. 

— Brent  Corgiat 

It  is  cold. 

The  sun  is  shining. 
Brad  was  sick  yesterday. 
Flarin  pulled  his  tooth. 
Steven  Y.  has  a  pink  paper  honeycombed 
dragon. 

Brad  got  a  slinky. 

We  did  not  go  to  the  gym  yesterday. 
We  will  make  a  Valentine  box. 
We  will  write  letters  Wednesday. 
Vicki  has  a  yellow  bracelet. 

— Tim  Sullivan 

Brad  was  sick  yesterday. 
Brent  made  a  snowman  yesterday. 
The  sun  is  shining. 
It  is  cool. 

Flarin  pulled  his  tooth. 

Brad  has  a  new  slinky. 

Steven  Y.  got  a  box. 

We  did  not  go  to  gym  yesterday. 

We  had  a  party  last  Friday  night. 

I  got  a  letter  and  a  box. 

— Steven  Hoppe 

Barney,  The  Robot 

Davey,  a  12-year-old  boy,  made  a  robot  out 
of  pieces  of  metal.  He  was  shocked  when  the 
robot  spoke  to  him.  The  robot  said,  "Master, 
I  will  do  anything  you  ask  me  to  do."  There 
was  just  one  catch.  Davey  could  not  tell  any- 
one about  the  robot.  If  he  did,  the  robot  would 
become  just  a  piece  of  junk. 

Davey  asked  Barney  to  take  him  to  Aus- 
tralia. Barney  said  "OK."  But  first  Davey  had 
to  put  a  sheet  over  himself  to  make  him  invis- 
ible. In  a  second  they  were  in  Australia. 
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Davey  got  to  see  a  real  live  kangaroo.  They 
traveled  to  different  countries  before  they 
came  home. 

One  night  Davey  heard  his  father  complain- 
ing about  all  the  snow  he  would  have  to 
shovel  in  the  morning.  Davey  asked  Barney 
to  shovel  all  the  walks  and  driveway  in  the 
block.  Barney  said  "OK,  but  how  will  you 
explain  that  to  people?"  Then  Davey  remem- 
bered he  could  not  tell  people  about  the 
robot. 

One  night  Davey  asked  Barney  about 
changing  the  robot  rules.  Barney  said  that  the 
rules  could  not  be  changed.  He  took  Davey 
to  a  robot  meeting  that  night.  Davey  ex- 
plained to  the  robots  why  he  wanted  them 
to  change  the  rules.  The  robots  voted  against 
changing  the  rules.  Davey  felt  bad. 

At  this  same  meeting,  the  robots  voted  to 
move  to  Mars  because  people  on  earth  were 
not  interested  in  robots  any  more.  They  were 
more  interested  in  rockets  and  space  ships. 

Davey  could  have  kept  Barney  with  him, 
but  he  was  afraid  Barney  would  get  lonesome 
with  all  the  other  robots  gone.  So  he  told  him 
to  go  to  Mars  with  his  friends. 

Then  he  woke  up. 

— Pamela  Kovash 


BOY  SCOUTS 
TROOP  21 

Robert  Steppler,  Scribe 


Last  January  we  practiced  first  aid  at  our 
troop  meetings  for  a  First  Aid  Rally.  We  went 
to  a  public  school  gym  where  other  troops 
and  our  troop  had  a  contest.  Troop  2  won  the 
trophy  for  most  points. 

We  went  to  Sun  Mountain  for  a  toboggan 
outing.  We  stayed  two  days  and  one  night. 
We  slept  in  a  big  lodge  that  had  a  large  open 
fireplace  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  We  had 
fun  riding  toboggans,  sleds  and  very  large 
tire  inner  tubes.  The  hill  slope  was  about 
half  mile  long. 


Nancy  Chop  Makes  Gallaudet 
College's  Honor  Roll 

Fifty-eight  students,  including  eleven  from 
other  countries,  made  the  Dean's  List  (Honor 
Roll)  for  scholastic  achievement  during  the 
first  semester  at  Gallaudet  College,  world's 
only  liberal  arts  college  for  the  deaf,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

To  be  placed  on  the  Dean's  List,  juniors 
and  seniors  must  make  a  grade  average  of 
at  least  90  for  the  preceding  semester,  and 
freshmen  and  sophomores,  a  grade  average 
of  85.  Students  who  receive  a  Failure  or  In- 
complete or  who  carry  less  than  a  normal 
program  (15  credit  hours  of  work  a  semester) 
are  not  eligible  for  the  Dean's  List. 

Included  on  the  List  is  Nancy  Chop,  senior, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Chop  of 
1128  Butte  Avenue,  Helena,  and  graduate  of 
the  Montana  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Great 
Falls. 


L.  Neivman  Is  California 
'  Teacher  of  the  Year 

The  National  Association  of  the  Deaf  an- 
nounced recently  that  Lawrence  E.  Newman 
has  been  selected  as  California's  "Teacher 
of  the  Year." 

Following  are  the  details  secured  through 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  State 
Department  of  Education,  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia. 

California's  Teacher  of  the  Year  was  named 
by  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Max  Rafferty.  Rafferty  selected  Mr.  Lawrence 
E.  Newman,  a  teacher  at  the  California  School 
for  the  Deaf  in  Riverside,  for  this  honor. 

The  appointment  of  Newman  places  him  in 
the  running  for  the  1969  National  Teacher  of 
the  Year  Award  sponsored  by  Look  Magazine. 

This  award,  which  emphasizes  teaching 
excellence  as  both  an  achievement  and  in- 
spiration, was  recently  given  new  status  when 
President  Johnson  directed  that  each  Na- 
tional Teacher  of  the  Year  serve  for  one  term 
on  the  Presidential  Scholars  Commission, 

Continued  on  Page  Twelve 
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which  assists  in  selecting  two  outstanding 
high  school  students  from  each  state  as  Pres- 
idential Scholars  each  year. 

Born  March  23,  1925,  Mr.  Newman  became 
deaf  from  mastoiditis  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  enter  school.  He  received  his  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  at  the 
Lexington  School  for  the  Deaf  in  New  York 
City  and  the  New  York  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
White  Plains.  Newman  was  graduated  from 
Gallaudet  College  in  Washington.  D.C.,  in 
1948  with  a  B.A.  degree  and  received  an  M.A. 
degree  in  English  from  Catholic  University. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  for  a  deaf  person  to 
receive  a  Master's  degree  in  English,  but  Mr. 
Newman  was  able  to  qualify  for  this.  Later  he 
changed  his  area  of  interest  and  has  done 
extensive  work  in  mathematics.  He  taught  at 
the  Central  New  York  School  for  the  Deaf  at 
Rome,  New  York,  from  1950  to  1953  and 
joined  the  faculty  of  the  California  School  for 
the  Deaf,  Riverside,  in  September  of  1953  as 
a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  algebra  in  the 
High  School  Department. 

In  making  the  appointment,  Rafferty  said 
that  Newman  is  respected  greatly  by  his  stu- 
dents, many  of  whom  go  to  his  home  fre- 
quently for  counseling.  He  has  served  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  senior  class. 

According  to  Dr.  Rafferty,  the  New  York 
School  for  the  Deaf  at  White  Plains  has  estab- 
lished the  Lawrence  E.  Newman  Award  for 
Creative  Writing  which  was  named  for  Mr. 
Newman  as  an  outstanding  alumnus  of  that 
school. 

Superintendent  Rafferty  concluded  by  say- 
ing, "Mr.  Newman's  contributions  to  his  stu- 
dents and  to  his  profession  have  certainly 
earned  him  the  title,  California's  Teacher  of 
the  Year." 


Her  Fingers  Are  Burned 

Mrs.  Ruth  Ellinger,  a  blind  computer  oper- 
ator, came  up  with  the  quote  of  the  month  in 
a  conversation  with  playwright  Arnold  Auer- 
bach.  In  talking  about  the  increasing  number 
of  smutty  books,  Mrs.  Ellinger,  who  had  been 
reading  some  modern  fiction  in  braille,  said, 
"I  was  so  shocked.  I  could  hardly  believe  my 
fingers!"— LISTEN,  Vol.  XX,  No.  4,  Dec.  1968 


Lipreading,  No  Aid  to  English 

By  Edward  L.  Scouten 

Lipreading  alone  is  not  satisfactory  as  a 
receptive  medium  for  instructing  deaf  chil- 
dren because  it  is  distinctly  a  non-English 
medium.  Lipreading  presents  to  the  deaf 
child's  eyes  only  a  series  of  "key-words" 
which  in  themselves  do  not  constitute  a  com- 
plete English  sentence.  Thus,  if  a  prelingually 
deaf  child  relies  solely  upon  lipreading,  he 
will  be  seeing  only  the  broken  English  pat- 
terns offered  by  key-words.  Consequently,  he 
will  come  to  imitate  them  in  his  own  written 
and  spoken  language.  Lipreading  of  itself 
tends,  therefore,  to  reinforce  the  poor  lan- 
guage habits  to  which  prelingually  deaf  chil- 
dren are  generally  prone. 

To  correct  the  harmful  effects  of  lipreading 
on  the  child's  learning  of  English,  fingerspell- 
ing  is  used  by  the  teacher  to  supplement 
speech  and  to  fill  in  the  broken  language 
pattern  of  key-words.  The  child  continues  to 
read  the  lips.  The  gaps,  however,  which 
appear  in  the  language  pattern  of  speech  as 
seen  by  the  deaf  child  are  filled  in  with  the 
correct  grammatical  forms  which  he  sees 
spelled  out  in  visible  English  on  the  hand. 

Having  the  opportunity  to  see  English,  and 
to  hear  whatever  is  possible  through  auditory 
amplification  will  obviously  increase  the 
child's  opportunities  for  language  mastery. 
The  procedure  employed  to  achieve  this  vital 
objective  is  termed  the  Rochester  IVIethod. — 
FLORIDA  SCHOOL  HERALD,  Dec.  1968. 
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This  Month's  Cover 

This  month's  contributor  for  the  cover  picture 
is  the  Greatest  Artist  of  them  all!  The  scenery 
is  north  of  the  school,  looking  northeast  from 
Superintendent  McDowell's  home. 

January  was  an  unusual  month;  it  snowed, 
snowed,  snowed  and  snowed.  The  natives 
shook,  shook  and  shook  their  heads  in  dis- 
belief! 

Quotable  Quotes 

Activity  back  of  a  very  small  idea  will  pro- 
duce more  than  inactivity  and  the  planning  of 
genius.  —  James  A.  Worsham 
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